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MAY DAY COMES AGAIN 


On May Day in 1936, Mr. Dudgeon briefly reviewed the history of 
events in library development in Wisconsin centering around the thirty 


years of work of the Library School. At the same time Dr. Bostwick 
voiced our recognition of the sixty years of A. L. A. 

This year records a half century of library training in America since 
the opening of the first school at Columbia on January 5, 1887. Wis- 
consin’s part in the story was again set forth in the symposium in 
Library Journal. 


Again comes May Day with its traditions to call together alumni and 
friends. With the background of accomplishments already sketched, 
what more fitting than now to project upon it a central figure, symboliz- 
ing for us here in Wisconsin our contribution to this story of training 
for library service. 


Here as elsewhere in human achievements the course of events is but 
the reflection of human devotion. Such have laid firm foundations for 
us here in this state. Events and institutions draw the lines of frame- 
work, and transmit the mingling tones of light and shadow. But our 
picture is peculiarly the portrait of one person. Under her guidance 
the structure has been reared. Upon her work must be builded what 
Wisconsin needs in the changing years ahead. And so the May Day of 
1937, the portrait which follows in these pages in word and picture, is 
dedicated to Mary Emogene Hazeltine. 
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A PORTRAIT OF MISS HAZELTINE 
May Day, 19387 


With the introduction of their Honor- 
ary Member, whose name had been kept 
secret, the class of 1937, represented by 
Helen Kafer, president, opened a May 
Day Program that will be remembered 
as outstanding in the history of the Li- 
brary School. 

With a sense of fitness recognized by 
all, as the long applause proved, the 
Class had chosen none other than Miss 
Hazeltine herself. For this was Miss 
Hazeltine’s day. 

The entire program centered around 
the portrait, painted by Marie Danforth 
Page of Boston, and presented to the 
School on this occasion as a gift from the 
Alumni. Prof. Oskar F. L. Hagen, head 
of the Department of History and Criti- 
cism of Art at the University, was guest 
speaker and more than 300 students, 
graduates, and friends had gathered 
from all parts of the state, and from 
neighboring states, for the unveiling. 

In response to her presentation as Hon- 
orary Member of the Class, Miss Hazel- 
tine said in part: 

Hail to you and welcome, classmates, 
alumni, colleagues, and friends who have 
returned for this traditional celebration 
of May Day at the Library School; an 
occasion which has grown from the early 
affairs in our own lecture room to this 
formal gathering. Today is our 30th 
May Day, the 30th reunion of our first 
class of 22 members, of whom 8 are here, 
and the formal introduction of our 31st 
class—1937. 

In a school with an intensive curric- 
ulum covering only one academic year 
there is necessarily a whole “new deal” 
in the student body every year (before 
the New Deal we called it turn over). 
So this has come to be the annual occas- 
sion when the hand of fellowship is ex- 
tended by the old grads to the new class, 
thus establishing a continuity between 
classes and making the neophytes con- 
scious that they are part of a larger 
group. By this initiation they become not 
only alumni-conscious but as eager stu- 
dents fresh from new learning, add a 
bit of leaven as their contribution to the 
established order. By this method is pro- 
gress made,-as the most ardent “new 
dealer” would admit. 


The part of a library school alumnus 
is to be a transmitter of his heritage in 
books and service to the community in 
which he works. The library stands like 
a surgeon’s assistant at a major opera- 
tion—it holds out what its users want 
before they want it. And this is what 
you, our alumni, are doing, 30 classes of 
you, all save 3 represented here today by 
some 130 delegates.... 

To our faith in training for service 
through books you have responded so 
efficiently that the School is known 
throughout the country and in realms 
beyond the seas, thus proving that the 
one thing which continues the very exis- 
tence of a school is its alumni. A school 
can render maximum service only when 
it has an alumni body that is intelligently 
solicitous. ... 

Whatever has been achieved by the Li- 
brary School is due to a loyal and devoted 
faculty and staff; to a student body al- 
ways willing to cooperate and to lead 
laborious days; to a broad minded board 
of commissioners who are our regents; 
and to a director whose interpretation 
of academic freedom is so liberal that it 
gives the principal an enviable position. 
All of these elements have made my work 
a daily challenge and pleasure. 

There are times when the emotions of 

the heart crowd out the expressions of 
appreciation one would wish to make. 
Your planning for this event over many 
months and your coming today from near 
and from far touch me deeply. I would 
like to thank each of you individually for 
your confidence and good will. I pray that 
each one of you will accept this as my 
acknowledyment and my thanks as we 
continue to go forward together into 
larger and greater service. 
_ “Time was” unlocks the riddle of “Time 
is” and “Time to come,” and explains 
why the Wisconsin Library School always 
goes on. 

Called on for a word portrait of Miss 
Hazeltine, President Emeritus Birge, 
turned back to the early days of the 
school’s history and to its inception in 
the mind of Frank Hutchins. He recalled 
the occasion when Mr. Hutchins had said 
to him that he would not want a school 
located on the University campus, where 
it would be out of touch with the common 
life. It was the public library, not the 
university, point of view that he wanted 
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represented. He wanted faculty and stu- 
dents to be on a level with the public, 
to go in and out the same door with the 
public. Miss Hazeltine, he said, has al- 
ways represented this spirit. She has 
been on the level. Not that she borrowed 
the idea from Frank Hutchins. She 
brought it with her to the state. It has 
been a part of her. There is nothing of 
the Reformer, or Uplifter, about Miss 
Hazeltine. You cannot be on the level 
when you adopt the attitude of the Up- 
lifter, for then you must become con- 
scious of yourself as superior. There is 
nothing of this about Miss Hazeltine. She 
has worked with others as an equal. This 
is the secret of her success and of her 
wide influence. 

The Alumni were represented by Dor- 
othy A. Smith, librarian of the Wauke- 
sha Public Library and one of the officers 
of the Alumni Association. Speaking of 
“The Library School in the World,” Miss 
Smith told something of the School’s 
record: 

You will recall from Mr. Dudgeon’s 
very comprehensive analysis of alumni 
statistics in his address at the May Day 
breakfast a year ago and from Miss 
Hazeltine’s article in the Anniversary 
Number of the Library Journal that: Ex- 
clusive of this year’s class, the School has 
1008 graduates, of whom 970 are living 
and are widely dispersed in 48 states and 
the District of Columbia, in four Ameri- 
can dependencies and in eight foreign 
countries. Of these 970, 694 are holding 
professional positions of various types; 
226 are married and the heads of homes; 
12 are serving on library boards. Fifty 
have retired.... 

These alumni are scattered over the 
northern hemisphere from Alaska to the 
Canal Zone and over the eastern hemi- 
sphere from Norway to South Africa. 
On a world tour we find alumni ports-of- 
call from New York to California, across 
the Pacific by way of Hawaii, the Phillip- 
pines, Australia to China, across Europe 
from Latvia through Italy, France, Eng- 
land and back to Canada. 

Miss Smith also told of the Alumni 
Association with its three-fold purpose: 
to provide a loan fund for students; to 
edit and publish Alumni Jottings, by 
means of which scattered members are 
kept in touch with one another and with 
the School; and to assume partial re- 
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sponsibility for alumni records. She con- 
cluded: 

In our various capacities we alumni 
are trying to carry out the ideals of serv- 
ice, of stewardship, and leadership, the 
ideals of highly trained, disciplined and 
enlightened librarianship — these ideals 
which are so vitally a part of the Wis- 
consin Library School. Embodied and re- 
flected in these ideals is the dynamic, 
motivating personality of one, who has 
contributed more than any other single 
individual to the School’s reputation in 
the world and to the achievements of its 
alumni. As widely as we are dispersed 
just so far-reaching is her influence in 
the library world. I speak for each and 
all of us alumni when I say that it is a 
very great joy to be a part of this cele- 
bration today to honor Miss Mary Emo- 
gene Hazeltine. 

The person who more than any other 
was responsible for the painting of the 
portrait was Francis J. Zvolanek, jr., of 
Milwaukee, a member of the class of 
1936, who first conceived the idea and 
who worked tirelessly as a member of the 
Portrait Committee. It was only fitting 
that Miss Kafer should call on Mr. Zvo- 
lanek as the great moment of the morn- 
ing arrived. Mr. Zvolanek’s remarks, as 
a prelude to the unveiling, told something 
of the story of the portrait: 


It has been the custom of each gradu- 
ating class of the Wisconsin Library 
School to collect a sum of money to be 
used in providing a gift for the School. 
The class of 1936 collected such a sum, 
but, instead of spending the money im- 
mediately for some small purchase, the 
members of the class voted unanimously 
to set the money aside to be used as the 
nucleus of a fund which would bring to 
the School a portrait of Miss Hazeltine. 

Realizing that an undertaking such as 
this would require the full support and 
the active co-operation of the alumni, a 
committee was elected to get in touch 
with all former students.... 

The committee met, obtained Miss 
Hazeltine’s approval, and on the 8th of 
September over nine hundred letters 
were sent to the alumni. The alumni 
were enthusiastic over the plan, and their 
response far exceeded our most optimistic 
expectations. Contributions were received 
from Canada, the Canal Zone, Denmark, 
the District of Columbia, the Hawaiian 
Islands, the Philippine: Islands, South 
America, and practically every state in 
the Union. It is gratifying to note that 
the contributions were not few and large, 
but many and small, and that by far the 
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greater majority of the alumni partici- 
pated in this undertaking. 

After considering many artists from 
all parts of the country and after con- 
sulting various art critics, Marie Dan- 
forth Page, a nationally prominent Bos- 
ton artist, a member of the Boston Art 
Guild and the Copley Society of Boston, 
and the recipient of many prizes and 
awards, was chosen to paint Miss Hazel- 
tine’s portrait. During the latter part of 
March Miss Hazeltine went to Boston for 
the sittings, and I’m sure that it must 
have afforded her much pleasure and sat- 
isfaction to have her portrait painted in 
Boston, the city she so loves, and the city 
which must bring to her mind such a 
wealth of pleasant memories of the many 
happy days she spent there while a stu- 
dent at nearby Wellesley. 

We regret that Mrs. Page is unable to 
be with us this morning. To her we are 
greatly indebted for the admirable man- 
ner in which she has performed her task. 
Words are inadequate to tell you how 
well she has done her work; only the por- 
trait can do that. 

Mr. Zvolanek introduced the other 
members of the Committee: Ruth Davis 
731; Alma Runge ’28; Alice Sheldon ’36; 
Prudence Sprague ’36; and in conclusion 
said: 


The Committee has been very happy 
to be able to do something for Miss Hazel- 
tine, who has done so much for us. For 
thirty years as principal of the Wiscon- 
sin Library School she has ably guided 
her students, and shown them that li- 
brary service is more than a vocation, 
but is a way of living. Everyone of her 
students, from those in the first class on, 
scattered throughout the world as they 
are, is a living testimonial of her work 
and influence.... 

On behalf of the alumni, including 
the class of 1937, I present Miss Hazel- 
tine’s portrait to the Wisconsin Library 
School, to have an honored place in that 
institution of which she has been so much 
a part, to be a constant inspiration to her 
students, and a reminder of a full life 
spent in the betterment of library service. 

In accepting the portrait, Mr. Lester 
referred again to that larger conception 
of the School’s function that had been the 
ideal of the founders. He recalled more 
specifically that the statute by which 
the school was created indicates clearly 
that the library training provided for 
was to reach out to include all library 
service in the state. The portrait was 
accepted not only for the school that is 
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conducted within four walls, but also for 
that larger school in which all the li- 
braries of the state are enrolled. 


Accepting the portrait for the class of 
1937 and for future classes, Ralph Hage- 
dorn told of what Miss Hazeltine means 
to her students, as friend, teacher and 
inspiration, representing all the qualities 
of an ideal librarian. 

With the statement that another por- 
trait had now been added to the long 
line of those that honor the men and 
women who have done well by their 
country, Prof. Hagen sketched the back- 
ground of American portrait painting. 
A stranger to America and to American 
art when he came to the University as 
an exchange professor from Germany in 
1924, Prof. Hagen has made American 
painting his special study ever since. So 
fully has he mastered the subject that 
his knowledge of American backgrounds 
might put many of his American listen- 
ers to shame. Inheriting its tradition 
from England, the country in which por- 
traiture has been preeminent, American 
portrait painting has had a long history, 
going back to the year 1641, when Plym- 
outh Colony was but twenty years old. 
In the brief time at his disposal Prof. 
Hagen gave a vivid account of portrait 
painting in America, showing its develop- 
ment as a vigorous native art in the early 
years of the republic; its decline, almost 
its extinction, in the years following the 
Civil War, when photography came in 
as a rival and when American taste 
turned to Europe; its triumphant rebirth 
in this 20th century. 

Prof. Hagen referred more particu- 
larly to the work of women portrait 
painters in America, from Henrietta 
Johnston, who died in 1728, to Mary Cas- 
satt, Cecelia Beaux and Marie Danforth 
Page. 

Dr. Joseph Schafer, of the State His- 
torical Society, who followed Mr. Hagen, 
speaking as Chairman of the Library 
Commission brought the formal program 
to a close with the announcement of 
Miss Hazeltine’s resignation, which hap- 
pily is not to take effect until the end 
of the school year 1938. 
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The task as well as the honor of plan- 
ning this largest May Day celebration 
in history had fallen to the Class of 1937. 
Just before the gathering broke up Miss 
Kafer called on her classmates, who 
stood in their places to receive a bit of 
well deserved applause from the au- 
dience. 

Open House at the School in the after- 
noon brought several hundreds of the re- 
turning alumni and friends, who came 
for tea, greetings to Miss Hazeltine and 
classmates, and, above all, for a nearer 
view of the portrait, which now hangs in 
all its dignity and beauty on the foyer 
walls. The reproduction in this issue 
gives a suggestion of its quality only. 
The rich colors and much of the sensitive 
expression are lost. All library friends 
throughout the state are invited to drop 
in on any occasion that may bring them 
to Madison for a view of the original. 


During the morning’s program tele- 
grams and letters of congratulations 
were read from Martha B. Merrell, pres- 
ident of the Alumni Association, William 
Warner Bishop, Librarian, University of 
Michigan, Harriet P. Sawyer, St. Louis 
Public Library, the Staff of the Lake 
Geneva Public Library, and Phineas L. 
Windsor, Director, Illinois Library 
School. Excerpts from these and from 
some of the many others follow: 

Congratulations to Miss Hazeltine and 
to the Library School of the University 
of Wisconsin on the completion of 30 
years of successful service. Mrs. Har- 
RIET P. SAWYER. 

You have made a fine record at the 
Wisconsin Library School. While some 
of us have labored hard to make our 
schools teach new and sometimes untried 
theories and practices, you have been 
steady and have built largely on your 
well considered Wisconsin experience; 
you have made your school stand for a 
very definite something which I find hard 
to express in words. But probably the 
school has simply reflected your own per- 
sonality, and it has been fortunate in 
having such a leader during all these 
years. 

More than once I have from Urbana 
turned my thoughts to the northward, 
and I have during all these years felt 
a real satisfaction and pleasure knowing 
that you were up at Wisconsin. I hope 
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you will have many more years of satis- 
fying work. 

With warm personal regards, P. L. 
WINDSOR. 

The staff of the Lake Geneva Public 
Library send greetings and good wishes 
to you today. Those of us who have fol- 
lowed and admired your long years of 
splendid service to the Library School are 
more than pleased to know that you are 
being honored today. Mrs ETHEL M. 
BRANN. 

I do not know what the portrait looks 
like. I hope it is a good one. I doubt, 
however, whether an artist in any one 
portrait could catch the varying expres- 
sions of enthusiasm with which you 
greeted particularly good work by your 
students, evidence of good work on their 
part in some actual field of library ac- 
tivity, or in planning for the future de- 
velopment of your curriculum. I happen 
to have seen all those expressions. I only 
hope the artist has caught them in part. 
FRANK K. WALTER, Librarian, U. of 
Minn. 

May first will be a great day for you 
and for the School. All of us who have 
been in any way connected with the 
School, would like to do you and it honor 
on that day. MAUD VAN BUREN, Member 
of the Faculty 1911-13. 

I want to be one of the many who are 
congratulating you today and expressing 
appreciation of the years of selfless work 
which you have done; work which has 
enriched the lives of thousands of people, 
known and unknown to you. MARGARET 
ASHMUN. 

I will be wishing for a warm, sunshiny 
day for the May Day Breakfast, and have 
you all in mind on Saturday morning. I 
am recalling the pleasant ones I did par- 
ticipate in. ELIZABETH E. WILSON, Mem- 
ber of Faculty 1927-29. 

Mrs. E. Ray Stevens and Miss Sabin 
thank the Class of 1937 of the Library 
School for its most kind invitation to be 
present at the May Day Breakfast, and 
they regret their inability to accept. They 
congratulate the Class upon securing the 
portrait of Miss Hazeltine and are sorry 
they cannot share in the pleasure of par- 
ticipating in the presentation. All honor 
to Miss Hazeltine! 


I am glad to know about the unveiling 
of Miss Hazeltine’s portrait. She has 
given her whole life to the School. MABEL 
Maxson, Librarian, Milton College. 

Miss Hazeltine has not only my ad- 
miration for her splendid work, but my 
lasting affection for her kindness. Lucy 
Maria GAY. 

I am so glad that Miss Hazeltine’s por- 
trait is an accomplished fact. She has 
given generously and untiringly of her 
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very life to the School. Of course her 
greatest memorial will be the scores of 
fine men and women who have come into 
the profession through the gateway of 
the Wisconsin Library School. 

That May first may be a fair and lovely 
day, that Miss Hazeltine’s old students 
may come from far and near for the cele- 
bration, that the portrait will be a real 
interpretation of Miss Hazeltine’s fine 
spirit, and that this May Day may be the 
best of the many happy social events 
held in connection with the School, is my 
most sincere wish. ETHEL F. McCoL- 
LOUGH, Evansville, Indiana, Public Li- 
brary. 

I regret that it will be impossible for 
me or any member of my staff to attend 
the May Day Breakfast on Saturday 
morning, May the first. Please extend 
our greetings to Miss Hazeltine at that 
time. She has always cooperated with us 
at all times and her endless enthusiasm 
is an inspiration to all of us. We are glad 
to know that there will be this recogni- 
tion of her and her high standard for 
this most interesting work for women— 
Librarianship. NELLIE B. McALPIn, Li- 
brarian, Beloit Public Library. 

I shall not be able to be present at the 
May Day Breakfast and unveiling of 
Miss Hazeltine’s portrait on May 1. 

I wish, however, to send my good 
wishes to Miss Hazeltine, and congratu- 
lations on her valued service to the Wis- 
consin Library School. EMMA HANCE, 
Director of Reference Work, District of 
Columbia Public Library. 

Although I am not a graduate of the 
Library School of the University of Wis- 
consin, I am very much interested in the 
school and its work, which has been di- 
rected in such a capable manner for so 
many years by Miss Hazeltine. GERALD- 
INE RAMMER, Librarian, Hardware Mu- 
tual Casualty Co., Stevens Point. 

I deeply regret that I am to miss the 
pleasure of adding my felicitations to 
those of others of your friends, on the 
occasion of the unveiling of your por- 
trait. CAROLINE W. D. VOSWINKEL, Li- 
brarian Tomah Public Library. 

Congratulations with my love and ap- 
preciation of a wonderful teacher and 
friend. I regret that I cannot be present 
at the May Day breakfast. MARION E. 
BRYANT, Librarian Chippewa Falls Pub- 
lic Library. 

I am sure that none of your students 
and friends is happier than I over the 
celebration in your honor on May Ist. It 
comes as the crowning glory of years of 
conscientious service.” ROBERT BRUCE 
ANTRIM, The Stout Institute Library. 


I send my greeting and good wishes as 
a member of the first graduating class 
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of the Wisconsin Library School—June 
18, 1907. Lota M. B. GREEN ’07. 

I think the portrait of Miss Hazeltine 
as a gift to the School a very happy 
thought and a well deserved honor for 
one who has devoted so many years to 
the welfare of the school and its gradu- 
ates. GRACE Rocers Hunt ’10. 

If only I could be at the May Day 
Breakfast to behold you and The Por- 
trait as Twin Queens! 

All blessings and felicitations from one 
who has profited from your life of work, 
wisdom and indomitable enthusiasm! 
ALTHEA WARREN ’11. 

It will, unfortunately, be impossible 
for me to attend the May Day Breakfast 
but I shall be thinking of you and I send 
greetings to the “oldsters” of my time 
and the “youngsters” of later years, and 
to Miss Hazeltine who has guided and 
helped us both. LILLIAN E. Cook 712. 

have never regretted my library 
course, though I didn’t stay in the work 
very long...I’ve always felt sorry for 
those who have gone through college and 
missed the inspiration which you sup- 
plied so liberally to all of us. My library 
school days are much more vivid in my 
memory than most of my other college 
work, and as time goes by I realize how 
much you did for the school and what 
you were trying to do. ELIZABETH ROYCE 
GRIBBLE ’18. 

I am very glad and very proud that 
the alumni could have your portrait 
painted for the School. It is certainly 
‘fitting and proper’ that this should be 
done. It will be an inspiration to all 
future students of the School, just as 
you yourself have always inspired the 
students in the past. RuTH M. LaTH- 
ROP 718. 

Miss Hazeltine is a marvelous woman 
of whom we can all be proud and to whom 
we all owe a debt of gratitude for her 
inspiration, and her thoroughness as a 
teacher and administrator. We, who 
must be absent from your party, wish you 
great joy and success... ELIZABETH A. 
LATHROP ’23. 

With best wishes for a splendid May 
Day, and congratulations to your class 
for having the unveiling of Miss Hazel- 
tine’s portrait at your Breakfast. Doro- 
THY PERRY JOHNSON ’380. 

_ The May Day Breakfast will be par- 
ticularly interesting this year because of 
the unveiling of Miss Hazeltine’s por- 
trait, and your class will go down in 
Library School history as the one which 
had that privilege. MARIANA THUR- 
BER ’32 

_A greater tribute (than the portrait), 
lies in something less tangible or appar- 
ent. It exists in the respect and esteem 
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in which you, as the very personification 
of the Library School, are held in the 
minds of the graduates. HERBERT 
BRUNCKEN ’32 

Your class may be considered fortunate 
in having its May Day distinguished by 
the unveiling of Miss Hazeltine’s por- 
trait. I hope that this and every other 
happy circumstance will make the event 
a pleasant and memorable one for you. 
DoROTHY BRUE ’34. 

Distance is the only obstacle which is 
keeping me from your May Day Break- 
fast. I would like to be present at the 
unveiling of the portrait, but I can offer 
my presence only in spirit. ALICE CurR- 
TIS ’34, 

The unveiling of this portrait will be 
a most memorable occasion in the history 
of the Wisconsin Library School, and 
will be an especially gratifying reward 
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to Miss Hazeltine, to whose untiring ef- 
forts, professional foresight, and admin- 
istrative leadership this school owes its 
present high rank as one of the best of 
its kind in the United States. 

We sincerely hope the May Day Break- 
fast festivities will be as fine and in- 
spirational as the spirit which conceived 
this very warranted and timely recogni- 
tion of a life’s work spent on a very 
worthy cause. NETTIE S. WALSH ’35. 

I hope the day will dawn bright and 
clear and that its events may linger long 
in the memories of those present. V. 
ELIZABETH BESTULE ’36. 

I would so love to chat again with my 
last year’s classmates, to be inspired by 
speakers to a fresh realization of the true 
meaning of our profession, and most of 
all to see the unveiling of Miss Hazel- 
tine’s portrait. MARJORIE J. GREEN ’36. 


W. L. S. ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The Nominating Committee of the Wisconsin Library School Association offers 
the following slate for nominations to the positions of Vice-President and Treasurer 
of the Wisconsin Library School Alumni Association, to be elected at the annual 


meeting in New York in June: 


For Vice-President 


Miss Helen E. Farr 
Librarian 

Madison Free Library 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Miss Hazel D. Laing 
Librarian 

Stephenson Public Library 
Marinette, Wisconsin 


For Treasurer 


Miss Lorine C. Kolbeck 
Sterling Branch Library 
2200 East 30th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Miss Dorothy Fenton 
Lawrence College Library 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


These names are herewith presented for a place on the ballot. 


ALTHEA WARREN, Chairman 
ELEANOR FAWCETT 

MyrtTLe G. Hart 

CLAIRE NOLTE 

BLANCHE UNTERKIRCHER 


A MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT WYER 
I am very glad to send greetings to library workers of Wisconsin through the 





Wisconsin Library Bulletin. The President of the American Library Association 
can attend only a few of the many library meetings; indeed it is becoming necessary 
to limit attendance to the regional gatherings, which include several states. And so, 
of your large group, I have been able to meet personally only the very few who attend 
American Library Association conferences. 

Librarians have had no more interesting period to work in than the present. 
Unsettled as we may be as to just what is going on in the world, there is no un- 
certainty as to the importance of books and library materials in this crisis. They 
have the values to give faith and courage to individuals in their personal difficulties, 
to check and balance with past experience the many social and economic theories 
brought forth, and to keep clearly before the leaders that fairness, honesty and 
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justice are among the principles on which the foundations of our country were laid. 

Libraries are finding more favorable financia] conditions. As appropriations in- 
crease, we must remember the lessons we learned from the economies of the de- 
pression and increase the effectiveness of our work. Greater attention to book 
selection, elimination of unnecessary routines, and a better planning of library 
personnel should continue during more prosperous times. 

Above all, we must be alert to the new trends that offer libraries new oppor- 
tunities and a wider field, even though these call for a different approach and a 
willingness to break away from library traditions. Some of these trends are a 
widespread and tremendous interest in social, economic, and political questions; 
new media of expression: the moving picture, the radio, and soon, television; new 
forms of transportation: aviation, the automobile with its trailer and auto camp; 
a very intensive desire to continue and to broaden educational efforts, both individu- 
ally and in groups; and the future use of the film and microcopying for literary 
records. 

Our library foundation was laid by librarians who, without precedent, established 
the idea of books supplied freely at public expense for their educational and inspira- 
tional value. These librarians, by their vision and resourcefulness, met the obstacles 
of taxation, lack of system and method in library organization, and built the library 
into one of the essential institutions of the American community. Vision and resource- 
fulness are needed more than ever today, with a willingness to break away from 
tradition in developing on the solid, pioneer foundation the services that are respon- 
sive and adapted to the needs of the times. Opportunity there is (if we take it) 
for the library to advance its influence as an educational institution through a more 
widespread appreciation of the enduring values of books. 


A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Public affairs pamphlets (Dept. of In- 
terior. Bulletin 1937, no. 3) 1937. 
85p. Supt. of Doc. 10c. 016.3 


An index to inexpensive pamphlets on social, 
economic, political and international affairs. 


disturbances common to the period, with advice 
for their adjustment. The treatment of each per- 
iod is necessarily brief. 


Scott, R. B. Y. and others. Towards the 
Christian revolution. 1936. 254p. 
Willett, $2. 230 
A group of distinguished Canadian ehurchmen 


consider the future of religion in relation to the 
economic order. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Ferris, Elmer F. Making a go of mar- 
riage. 1937. 252p. Winston, $1.50. 
173 


A wise and mature discussion of all the factors 
that go to the making of a modern marriage. The 
tone is informal and friendly; many cases are 
cited to illustrate points; young people consider- 
ing marriage, as well as those started on the way, 
would find it worth thought. The author was born 
in Wisconsin, near Fond du Lac, and held pas- 
torates in several Wisconsin communities. 


Sociology 


Hepner, Harry Walker. Finding your- 
self in your job. 1937. 297p. Apple- 
ton, $2.75. 371.42 

A practical guide to the choice of a vocation 


with various types of intelligence and vocational- 
interest tests. 


Keun, Odette. A foreigner looks at the 


Jackson, Josephine A. Guiding your life. 
1937. 352p. Appleton, $2.50. 150 


The author takes in turn Shakespeare’s seven 
ages and for each discusses some of the mental 








TVA. 1937. 89p. illus. Longmans, 
$1.25. 330.973 


A French writer, coming to visit America with 
the intention of gathering material for a book, 
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was tremendously impressed with TVA. She gives 
an enthusiastic but somewhat wordy and inco- 
herent account in her effort to bring in and explain 
everything. 


Monro, Isabel and Cook, Dorothy E. 
Costume index; a subject index to 
plates and to illustrated text. 1937. 
338p. Wilson, service basis. 390 


A new index that will be of great value in 
locating costume material. A number of general 
books, principally history and travel, have been 
indexed in addition to books on costume. 


Pitkin, Walter B. Careers after forty. 
1937. 273p. Whittlesey, $1.75. 
371.42 


The author beHeves that there are definite op- 
portunities in the world for older people, but they 
lie along certain lines and are not to be found in 
the “high-energy enterprises.” In fact the book 
is of value in part for its warnings. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Bates, Alfred. The gardener’s second 
year. 1937. 278p. Longmans, $2. 
635.9 


The gardener’s first year, issued in 1936, dealt 
with annuals. The young gardener, having made 
a beginning, may now go on to perennials and 
bulbs and to a wider selection of varieties. In- 
tended for young people. The pronunciation and 
explanation of botanic names is a useful feature. 


Butler, Lorine L. Birds around the year. 
1937. 242p. illus. Appleton-Century, 
$2. 598.2 


“It has been many a day since I read a nature 
book so interesting and so alluring as Birds around 
the year,”” writes T. Gilbert Pearson, whose auto- 
biography appears elsewhere in this list. While 
birds are the author’s primary interest, she is 
alive to all the aspects of nature. The illustrations 
are from paintings and etchings. 


Chapman, Wendell and Lucie. Wilder- 
ness wanderers. 1937. 318p. illus. 
Scribner, $3.75. 591.5 


Wendell Chapman gave up business to indulge 
a hobby. With his wife, another outdoor enthusi- 
ast, he has spent the past four years studying and 
photographing wild life. This book tells how they 
came to adopt this new way of living, and of their 
early adventures. A book for children is also 
listed in this issue. 
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Curran, C. H. and Kauffeld, Carl. Snakes 
and their ways. 1937. 285p. illus. 
Harper, $3.50. 598.1 


A book on snakes arranged by species, with 
chapters on Snake poisons and treatment, Snake 
stories, and Snakes in history and religion. The 
photographic illustrations are grouped in the mid- 
dle of the book, and there is a checklist of snakes 
of the United States and Canada. 

See Booklist 88:234 Apr. ’37. 


Free Montague. Gardening; a complete 
guide to garden making. 1937. 550p. 
illus. Harcourt, $3.50. 635 


A comprehensive volume, covering flowers and 
lawns, trees and shrubs, fruits and vegetables, 
plants in the home and greenhouse. Conveniently 
arranged, practical, well illustrated; will be use- 
ful for reference. 


Griffith, Mary 8S. Gardening on nothing 
a year. 1937. 231p. illus. Hale, 
Cushman, $1.75. 635.9 


It isn’t possible to garden on absolutely nothing 
a year, but this pleasant and informal book, based 
on the author’s experience making a garden in 
Westchester county, N. Y., is filled with practical 
hints. Written with humor and has amusing draw- 
ings, in addition to many photographs, by way of 
illustrations. 


Kimball, W. A. and Decker, M. H. Tour- 
ing with tent and trailer. 1937. 302p. 
illus. Whittlesey, $2.50. 629.2 


Covers all types of roadside camping in addition 
to the popular mode of the moment, trailing. An 
attractive and enticing book based on 12 years 
experience of motor camping. Many of the illus- 
trations are obviously taken from the early days 
of auto touring. 


McKenny, Margaret and Seymour, E. L. 
D. Your city garden. 1937. 215p. 
illus. Appleton-Century, $2.50. 635.9 
Since it had its origin in the back yards, roofs 

and terraces of New York City this may hold 

little of practical value for the mid-west gardener, 
but it will interest all who must garden in small 
space. 


Pearson, Thomas G. Adventures in bird 
protection. 1937. 459p. illus. Ap- 
pleton-Century, $3.50. 598.2 
The former president of the National Association 

of Audubon societies writes of his life-long asso- 

ciation with birds and of his work in the interests 
of bird conservation. 
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Sherlock, Chesla C. The vegetable gar- 
dener’s how book. 1937. 286p. illus. 
Macmillan, $2.50. 635 


Simple instructions for the beginner, conven- 
iently arranged in alphabetical order. 


Taylor, F. Sherwood. The world of sci- 
ence. 1937. 1064p. illus. Reynal, 
$3.75. 500 


Intended to answer in simple terms the ques- 
tions most often asked by ordinary men and 
women. In six parts: The states of matter; Pow- 
er; Waves; Chemistry; The earth and heavens; 
Life. An English publication, drawing its illus- 
trative matter from English sources. 

See Booklist 33: 235 Apr. ’87. 


Tustison, Francis E. Forests, trees, and 
wood. 1937. 95p. illus. Manual Arts, 
pa 65c. 634.9 


Information intended as a background for stu- 
dents in wood working. Covers the forest problem, 
trees and their growth, the characteristics of 
various woods, glues, tools, and other subjects, 
and will provide useful reference material for a 
library. Author is on the staff of Stout Institute. 


Fine Arts 


Ewen, David. Composers of yesterday. 

1937. 488p. illus. Wilson, $5. 780.9 

A companion volume to Composers of today, with 
241 biographies and over 200 portraits of the most 
important composers of the past. Alphabetical 
arrangement, with a grouping by nationality, and 
a “synthetic outline of musical history” in ap- 
pendices. 


Gordon, Elizabeth and Ducas, Dorothy. 
More house for your money. 1937. 


324p. illus. Morrow, $2.50. 728 

With the revival of building activity this book 
will prove a valuable aid in any library. What to 
do before you begin, How to buy land, How to 
get plans, How to finance—from these broad ques- 
tions down to the smallest details of construction, 
the subject is well covered. 


Norton, Edward V. Play streets and 
their use for recreational programs. 
1937. 77p. pa. Barnes, $1. 790 


Where playground space is not available, streets 
are sometimes set aside for recreational purposes. 
The W. P. A. Inspector of recreation in New 
York City gives a history of this movement and a 
description of various activities that have been 
carried on. . 
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Literature 


Huxley, Aldous. The olive tree. 1937. 
307p. Harper, $2.75. 824 
Essays on various subjects, among them T. H. 

Huxley as a literary man, Literature and exam- 

inations, English snobbery, D. H. Lawrence, In 

a Tunisian oasis. 


Johnson, Burges. Professor at bay. 1937. 

243p. Putnam, $2. 814 or 824 

Thirty essays of various lengths, some humorous, 
some quietly penetrating, which reflect the au- 
thor’s philosophy of life and his ideas on teaching. 
He expresses himself on such subjects as, New 
maledictions and cuss-words, Joiners, Hospitality, 
Whittling, Statisticians and such-like, Untangling 
string, Getting educated quick. 

See Booklist 88: 288 Apr. ’37. 


Peattie, Donald C. A book of hours. 
1937. 202p. illus. Putnam, $2.50. 
814 or 824 
A book of essays, or meditations, one for each 
hour of the day. Beginning at Three ante meridian, 
that hour before dawn when the first bird stirs, 
the author touches on the aspects of nature as the 
day proceeds on its round. 


History and Travel 


Driggs, Howard R. and King, Sarah S. 
Rise of the Lone Star. 1936. 438p. 
illus. Stokes, $2.50. 976.4 
The author of The pony express goes through 

writes of the romantic and stirring events of 

Texas’ struggle for existence, bringing together 

facts of history and personal narratives and recol- 

lections of pioneers, collected directly from first- 
hand sources by Sarah King. A colorful story, 
well told. Juvenile or adult. 

See Booklist 88: 151 Jan. ’37. 


Lynd, Robert S. and Helen Merrell. Mid- 

dletown in transition. 1935. 604p. 

Harcourt, $5. 917.3 

What did the depression do to Middletown? The 
investigators went back to find out. Following 
the same plan of organiation as the first book 
(Buttetin Feb. ’29) this volume sets forth the 
changes in ways of earning a living and other 
aspects of Middletown life. Of special interest to 
librarians will be the chapter on Leisure, where 
they will find their own experiences verified. 


Rothery, Agnes. Denmark; kingdom of 
reason. 1937. 275p. illus. Viking, 
$3. 914.89 

The author does for Denmark what she has al- 

ready done for Finland and Sweden: provides a 
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modern guide to the country and an interpretation 
of its people and civilization. For the latter there 
is little but praise: “Denmark, the oldest kingdom 
in the world, is also one of the wisest and hap- 
piest.” Attractive illustrations, bibliography of 
nine pages, and good index. 


Scanlan, Peter L. Prairie du Chien: 
French-British-American. 1937. 258p. 
The author, Prairie du Chien, $2.50. 

977.5 


With an introduction by Louise Phelps Kellogg, 
who unreservedly recommends it to every public 
library in the State, this volume by Mr. Scanlan 
takes its place as an important contribution to 
Wisconsin history. It provides the first compre- 
hensive history of Prairie du Chien, which shares 
honors with Green Bay as the scene of Wisconsin’s 
beginnings. Has Bibliography, Notes, and Index. 


Biography 


Bolitho, Hector. King Edward VIII; an 
intimate biography. 1937. 328p. 
illus. Lippincott, $3. 921 


The author was at work on this life of King 
Edward VIII when the abdication interrupted the 
smooth course of biography. Publication was ac- 
cordingly delayed while the additional chapters 
needed to cover this dramatic conclusion were pre- 
pared. Fully illustrated, provides a complete bio- 
graphy from Victoria’s reign to the present. 


Brown, Rollo Walter. 
poet. 1937. 98p. Appleton-Century, 
$1.50. 921 


For several summers the author occupied the 
cottage next to E. A. Robinson’s at the Mac- 
Dowell colony. The story of walks and talks, with 
intimate glimpses of the poet’s mind and character, 
make this a charmingly informal bit of biography. 


Next door to a 


Field, Isobel. This life I’ve loved. 1937. 
353p. illus. Longmans, $3. 921 


The life she loved took Isobel Osbourne (Steven- 
son’s step daughter) from a Nevada mining camp, 
to California, Europe, Australia, Hawaii, the South 
sea islands and into amusing adventures wherever 
she went. The account of her life as a bride 
in Honolulu when the islands were ruled by a 
King and Queen, whom she knew well, is almost 
as interesting as the ten years spent with the 
Stevensons in Samoa. An enjoyable book for 
Stevenson lovers and others. 


Gilbertson, Catherine. 
Stowe. 1937. 330p. illus. Appleton- 
Century, $3. 921 


The popularity of civil war novels at the present 
time may create readers for this biography of the 


Harriet Beecher 
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woman who helped bring on the war—altho Mrs. 
Stowe wrote her book in the hope of drawing 
north and south nearer together. In the flame-like 
success of Uncle Tom’s Cabin there is almost a par- 
allel to that of the current best seller. 


Lewis, Flannery. Suns go down. 1937. 
226p. Macmillan, $2. 921 


The author’s grandmother still lives in Virginia 
City, where she came as a bride of 16 in the year 
1862, the year that Mark Twain also arrived. 
Sometimes Grandfather brought Mark Twain to 
the house, but Grandmother never invited him into 
the parlor and in after years never referred to 
him other than “that printer Clemens.” A de- 
lightful book on the “Life with father’ order. 


McAdoo, Eleanor Wilson. The Woodrow 


Wilsons. 1937. 301p. illus. Macmil- 
lan, $3.50. 921 
Eleanor, the youngest of the Wilson girls 


(““Woodrow’s little annuals,” their grandfather 
called them), gives a charming picture of family 
life. Beginning with her first childhood memories 
of Princeton, where her father was a young pro- 
fessor, she goes on to the days of triumph and 
social success in the White House and her own 
marriage to a Cabinet member, ending the story 
with her mother’s death. 


Noyes, Pierrepont B. My father’s house. 
1937. 3812p. illus. Farrar, $3.50. 
921 


In Listen for a lonesome drum, Carl Carmer gave 
some account of the Oneida Community. The life 
story of the founder was told in A Yankee saint, 
by Parker (Putnam ’35). The present book makes 
its contribution to the subject from a unique point 
of view, that of a boyhood spent in the community. 
As one of the younger sons of John Humphrey 
Noyes, the author lived thru the transition period 
when the earlier communist practices were aban- 
doned. His account of the reorganization, as well 
as of his happy childhood and the advanced edu- 
cational ideas of the community, make absorbing 
reading. 


Fiction 


Ballou, Jenny. Spanish prelude. 
306p. Houghton, $2.50. 


Characters, scenes and situations just before 
the fall of the monarchy in Spain, presented in a 
book that is a blend of fiction and travel. Signifi- 
cant in the light of present events. 


1937. 


Binns, Archie. The laurels are cut down. 
1937. 332p. Reynal, $2. 
The Pacific northwest and the pioneer spirit 


that settled that country are scene and theme of 
this novel. Two brothers, growing up together 
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and sharing the adventures of the free open land, 
are the central characters. They are of the war 
generation and are sent off on the fantastic es- 
capade that was America’s part in the Siberian 
campaign. Here George’s body is left to become 
Siberian dust. Alfred returns, to a land that is 
changed, concerned only with preserving the coun- 
try for the lumber companies and stamping out 
communism. A deep love for American ideals, and 
for this strip of America, pervades the book. 


Brier, Royce. Boy in blue. 1937. 323p. 
Appleton, $2.50. 


A story of the Civil war from the northern side. 
The scene is southern Indiana, where sectional 
feelings ran high. John Thane is an absolute 
abolitionist, believing the war a holy crusade. His 
brother Gideon is a “submissionist,”” one who ar- 
gues the folly of fighting. Ezra, the older son, 
comes home wounded to accept a soft government 
job for the rest of his life. With mixed feeling 
Robert, the younger son, enlists. There follows 
a realistic account of the campaigns in the west, 
together with the romance of Robert and Ann 
Countiss, a southern girl. The author was born 
in River Falls and attended the University. He 
has already won a Pulitzer prize in journalism. 


Collins, Norman. Trinity town. 1937. 
300p. Harper, $2.50. 

With the announcement that United Jam has 
leased a site for a factory, Trinity Town exper- 
iences a land boom. Mr. Broster, as a smart out- 
sider from London, expects to have it pretty much 
his own way, but he has reckoned without Captain 
Emms, the local shyster. Thief tries to outwit 
thief till the bottom drops out of the whole. Amus- 
ing example of English humor. 


Conibear, Kenneth. North land foot- 
prints; or Lives on Little Bent Tree 
lake. 1937. 339p. Scribner, $2.50. 


Stories of wild life on a northern lake. While 
it is fiction, so far as the individuals, both man 
and beast go, the close observation of animals and 
their habits gives it other values. 


Gale, Zona. Light woman. 1937. 221p. 
Appleton, $2. 


A novel that reads like a play. Into the midst 
of the Beldon family gathering, brought together 
to celebrate Matthew’s birthday, comes Mitty, 
posing as Nick’s wife, altho she is not married 
to him. Out of this situation Miss Gale makes her 
drama. Notable among the characters, all of 
whom are clearly set forth, is Grandma Beldon, 
an addition to the author’s gallery of older women. 


Havinghurst, Walter. The quiet shore. 
1937. 284p. Macmillan, $2.50. 


Altho the plot is concerned with a family feud, 
the action of this story is undramatic. Roger 
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Bradley was a pioneer farmer. The sons of his 
first marriage are also farmers, but the children 
of his second wife are city men. The conflict 
of the story arises when natural gas is discovered 
on the land and there is a question of leasing 
to an oil company. The scene, along Lake Erie, 
is sympathetically portrayed. 
See Booklist 88: 244 Apr. ’87. 


Herdman, Ramona. Today is forever. 
1937. 296p. Harper, $2.50. 


Sidney Lane was unhappy and restless and did 
not know why. Leaving France and the man who 
wants to marry her, driven by a desperate urge 
to find her real self, she goes back to the scenes 
of her unhappy childhood, her unfortunate mar- 
riage, and finally, to the stage where she had had 
some success. It is here, while playing the lead 
in “Today is forever” that the blinding revelatien 
comes—keeping life from hurting her, she had 
lived to herself alone. The story is entirely Sid- 
ney’s, the other characters being mere vague im- 
ages, and offers no permanent solution for Sidney's 
life. 


Loring, Emilie. As long as I live. 1937. 
308p. Penn, $2. 


The love story of a man whose experience has 
made him cynical and distrustful of all women. 


Lovelace, Maud and Delos. Gentlemen 
of England. 1937. 361p. Macmillan, 
$2.50. 


Story of a group of English gentlemen who come 
to Minnesota shortly after the Civil war, lured 
by the promises of a clever promoter. How they 
try to establish English estates on the Minnesota 
prairie and carry on with English customs, even 
to fox hunting, makes an unusual story of the 
frontier. 


Raine, William MacLeod. Bucky follows 
a cold trail. 1937. 306p. Houghton, 
$2. 


A mystery plot and good characterization make 
this a successful western yarn. 


Steinbeck, John. Of mice and men. 
1937. 186p. Covici, $2. 


A small masterpiece. Tells the story of two 
casual laborers, George and Lennie, who drift from 
ranch to ranch in California. George takes care 
of Lennie, who is a big lumbering half-wit, but 
in the end his care ends in tragedy. There is 
simplicity, dignity and beauty in the structure 
of the tale and its use of the common language. 
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Stong, Phil. Buckskin breeches. 1937. 
366p. Farrar, $2.50. 


A vigorous novel dealing with the early settling 
of 1oway. The author draws his material from 
his grandfather’s memoirs and various Iowa his- 
torical documents. Emphasis is placed on bravery 
and the rewards of pioneer life, where ‘‘God never 
wastes courage.” 


Wells, H. G. The croquet player. 1937. 
98p. Viking, $1.25. 


Outwardly a horror story, this may be inter- 
preted as a fable; the fears and dangers that be- 
set the inhabitants of Cainmarsh may typify the 
war madness and hate that rule Europe today. 
Short and effectively told. 

See Booklist 33: 245 Apr. ’87. 


Weston, Garnett. Dead men are dan- 
gerous. 1937. 310p. Stokes, $2. 


Readers of Murder in haste (BULLETIN Jan. 36) 
will welcome this book by the same author. “High- 
way” again arrives at the solution of a baffling 
situation. The action takes place in the San 
Bernardino Valley, Calif. 


Woolf, Virginia. The years. 1937. 435p. 
Harcourt, $2.50. 

The manners and morals of today and yesterday 
are reflected in the lives and minds of the various 
groups of characters in this novel. A literary 
treat for discriminating readers. 


Children’s Books 


Bechdolt, Jack and Merwin, Decie. 
John’s dragon. 1937. 48p. illus. Ox- 
ford, 75c. 

John was always sympathetic with animals in 
distress. When his mother told him not to bring 
home any more, he really intended to obey her, 
but a motherless, newly-hatched dragon needed a 
home, so he took it with him. How it became pos- 
sible for it to remain in the family is told in this 
story. For ages 8-10. 


Barbour, Ralph H. Good manners for 
boys. 1937. 119p. Appleton,$1.50. 395 
Manners, like window displays, call attention 

to what is inside. The author of this book knows 

boys. He makes a few simple suggestions which, 
if followed, should result in the acquisition of good 
manners and pleasing personality. 


Brock, Emma. Beppo. 1936. 80p. illus. 
A. Whitman, $2. 


Beppo was a little Italian boy who lived in the 
mountains. He took his beloved white goose to 
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the market at Assisi and sold her to a kind woman 
who wanted a pet. Beppo went home with a new 
black hat and a tiny pig. Into this story we find 
introduced much information about Italian man- 
ners and customs, and well told stories of St. 
Francis and Giotto. The author’s illustrations are 
in gay colors, and black and white. For ages 8-12. 


Bunn, Harriet. Trailer tracks. 1937. 
241p. illus. Macmillan, $1.75. 


The five Ogilvie’s, ranging from 18 year old 
Martha to five year old Bumple, finding that their 
earthly possessions have dwindled to an old car 
and trailer, leave Minnesota on a modern pioneer- 
ing adventure. Their great grandfather Stimson’s 
diary, kept during a trip along the Santa Fe trail 
in 1850, guides them to New Mexico where they 
have their most thrilling adventure. 


Chapman, Wendell and Lucie. Beaver 
pioneers. 1937. 153p. illus. Scribner, 
$2. 599 


An appealing story of beaver life, based on ac- 
tual observations in the Rocky Mountain region. 
The experiences of many different colonies have 
been fused into the life story of Notchtail and her 
family. This will appeal to readers from the 5th 
grade up. Adults who are interested in stories 
of animal life will read with interest. Remarkable 
photographs taken by the authors, illustrate the 
book. 

See Booklist 33: 246 Apr. ’37. 


Doorly, Eleanor. The insect man. 1937. 
180p. illus. Appleton-Century, $1.50. 
921 


“A tale of how the Yew tree children went to 
France to hear the story of Jean Henri Fabre in 
the places where he lived and to see the homes 
of some of the insects whose life story he has 
written.” For most part, in Fabre’s own words 
we hear the experiences by which he learned, from 
the insects themselves, the secret of adventurous 
living. Ages 9-11. 

See Booklist 33: 247 Apr. ’37. 


Emerson, Caroline D. Father’s big im- 
provements. 1936. 148p._ illus. 
Stokes, $1.25. 


The first big improvement in the Marshall family 
was the baby girl, born during the blizzard of ’88. 
The other improvements which followed were run- 
ning water, bath tub, furnace, electric lights, 
telephone, bicycles, phonograph and finally an auto- 
mobile. All these things which are so taken for 
granted today, were daring changes at the time 
when there were no Boy or Girl scouts, and when 
the Youth’s Companion was being read by boys and 
girls. For ages 10-12. 

See Booklist 383: 197 Feb. ’37. 
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Harper, Theodore Acland. Allison’s girl. 
1936. 279p. Viking, $2. 


This is an excellent addition to the books which 
fill the need of older girls for mystery, action and 
a dash of romance. Molly finds out who her father 
was, and why she was adopted by Aunt Muriel, 
and Evelyn discovers that the world has a place 
for her after all. There is emphasis on Camp Fire 
girls, in which the author is interested. 


Leeming, John F. Claudius the bee. 
1937. 148p. illus. Viking, $1.50. 


There is a whimsical quality in this story of 
Mr. Tawney whose kindness to an exhausted bee 
was the beginning of an amazing experience in 
which he was allowed to visit the Free Bee People 
in their homes. A good story and interesting 
satire which will have an appeal for young and 
old. 


Lenski, Lois. The little sail boat. 1937. 


illus. Oxford, 75c. 


This describes a day in the life of Capt. Small 
and his sail boat. Charming lithograph illustra- 
tions and extra large print make it suitable for 
youngest readers. 


Power, R. A. and Kivlin, V. E. Hand- 
book of farming for boys and girls. 
1937. illus. E. M. Hale, $2. 630 


A wealth of material about farming and all 
the subjects it touches, simply presented and sup- 
plemented by many illustrations. Planned for 
courses in agriculture in high school and com- 
prises two such courses, one for fall and winter 
terms, one for spring. For school use the two are 
also published separately. In this volume they are 
bound in one with separate paging, and separate 
indexes. The plan involves some repetition of sub- 
ject matter. 

See Booklist 383: 247 Apr. ’37. 


Price, Margaret. Down comes the wild- 
erness. 1937. 212p. illus. Harper, 
$1.75. 


Wild animals are much more interesting when 
observed in their natural setting. Don David dis- 
covered this the summer he spent on Grandfather 
Porter’s farm, when the forest animals were be- 
ginning to come down. Grandfather, Don David 
and cousin Lucy established a wild life refuge 
where a raccoon, a baby bear, skunks, turtles, 
crows and a baby fawn were protected. Genuine 
appreciation of nature distinguishes this story, 
which will be enjoyed by boys and girls 8-10 years 
old. 
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Schiff, Besse. The traveling gallery. 
1936. 1638p. illus. A. Whitman, $1.50. 


Before the days of automobiles and trailers, 
Hetty and her father traveled about the country 
with Old Doll and their Picture Wagon, taking 
photographs. They met many people and had 
various adventures, culminating in their becoming 


established on a little farm of their own. Illus- 
trations by Emma Brock. For ages 8-10. 
Vimar, A. The curly haired hen. 95p. 


illus. Grosset, $1. 


Reprint of a delightful nonsense story that was 
listed in the BULLETIN at the time of its first pub- 
lication in 1916. 


Wheeler, Post. 
1936. 282p. 


Albanian wonder tales. 
illus. Doubleday, $2. 
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Ten tales from the folk lore of an ancient peo- 
ple which have been handed down “mouth to ear.” 
They are related by the author as he heard them 
from the Albanians during the ten years he served 
as American minister to that country. Crisply 
related and retaining the idiomatic expressions 
peculiar to genuine folk lore. 

See Booklist Books ’36. 


Wiese, Kurt. Buddy the bear. 
illus. Coward-McCann, $1.50. 


Buddy was a little Koala bear who lived in a 
eucalyptus tree in Australia. This story and the 
pictures describe his life and animal neighbors. 
For ages 4-8, 


1936. 


Reprints and New Editions 


Power, Eileen and Rhoda. Boys and 
girls of history. Macmillan, $1.50. 





More boys and girls of history. 
Macmillan, $1.50. 
Reduced in price from $2.50. 


Bailey, Caroline S. 
Grosset, 50c. 


Wonder stories. 


Lang. Blue fairy book. Grosset, 50c. 
—— Red fairy book. Grosset, 50c. 


McSpadden, J. W. Stories from Wagner. 
Grosset, $1. 














